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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

OFFICE QF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-2, INTELLIGENCE 

WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 






26 May 1954 



MEMORANDUM FOR: EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, USCIB 

SUBJECT: Security Classification of "The Signal Corps: The Emergency •" 

Reference : v ' USCIB 13.5/51 



1. The Army has drafted for publication a history of the Signal 
Corps entitled "The Signal Corps: The Emergency". A review of the 
history revealed that it contains information which is essentially 
the same as that contained in "The Final Secrets of Pearl Harbor" 
and other articles made available to the public in unclassified 
form as referred to in the reference. 

2. Pages 205-214 and 769-798 of the Signal Corps history have 
been extracted and are inclosed herewith. In view of the information 
contained in USCIB 13.5/51, it is requested that the inclosure be 
placed before USCIBSECCQM for consideration. 

FOR THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-2: 



(signed) 

THOMAS M. EARNER 
Colonel, GS 
Chief, Plans and 
Policy Office 



1 Incl 

pp. 205-214 SigC Hist 
pp. 769-798 Sig C Hist 
(10 copies) 



Enclosure with SECCOM 13.8/6 

Declassified and approved for release by NSA on 04-08-2014 pursuant to E.O. 13523 
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29 June 1954 

flBGRET ■* P.3. EYES ON H~ 

MEMH’RANTHTM FOR THE MEMBERS OF PSCIBSECCOM 

Subject: Security Classification of "The Signal Corps: 

The Emergency" 

References: (a) ^Enclosure 2 with USC3B 13.5/69 dated 25 May 1954 

\ (b) USCIB 13.5/51 dated 7 April 1954 
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1. Attached herewith is a memorandum from the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-2, Department of the Army, enclosing certain extracts 
(containing COMINT information) from a draft Department of the Arny 
publication "The Signal Corps: The Emergency". 

2. As requested by the Army, and in line with IBCIB policy as 
stated in paragraph 5, reference (a), this document has been referred 
to the Security Committee by the Executive Secretary, USCIE, for 
study and recommendation in regard to its classification and hand ling . 

3. In comparing "The Signal Corps: The Emergency" with Rear 
Admiral Theobald's book "The Final Secrets of Pearl Harbor", (see 
reference (b)), consideration should be given to the fact that the 
former document is an official publication while the latter is not. 

It is the opinion of the Chairman that a history of U.S. COMINT 
operations, bearing official sanction, would be far more likely to 
find its way to foreign COMINT or COMSEC authorities than would an 
unofficial publication regarding Pearl Harbor, even though the latter 
might contain similar information. Once in the hands of foreign 
COMINT authorities, the information contained in the Department of 
the Army document would certainly be considered more reliable than 
that contained in Admiral Theobald's book. 



4. The Chairman believes that any history of COMINT operations 
should remain in COMINT channels. Even though all portions of the docu- 
ment in question may have appeared separately in the public press, the 
aggregate contains information, the unauthorized disclosure of which 
would endanger the effectiveness of a program of vital importance to 
the national defense. The document should therefore be classified 
"SECRET". 

5. It is planned to place this item on the agenda for the July 
meeting of the Security Committee. 



Enclosure - 

a/s 



WILLIAM R. CULMER 
Major, Arty., USA 
Chairman, SECCOM 



SECCOM: 13.8/6 
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EXTRACTS FROM PUBLICATION 
"THE SIGNAL CORPS i THE EMERGENCY" 



3o Communications Obscurity 

Cryptic communication bod as few, Ohe whole range of signal intel- 
ligence included monitoring, goniometric location, and procedure! security 
and extended to almost any aspect of tactical operations. But the crypto- 
grsphic-cryptanalytlc 37 portion of 

37 For the sake of convenience, this book uses the word cryptography 
to indicate the process in general of putting messages into secret forms 
or symbols for the sake of security. At a routine level, this is the work 
of code clerics in message centers. At the opposite extreme, where it means 
the actual building of cryptographic systems, it is the creative task of 
experts. Cryptoanalysis indicates the reverse process of bringing secret 
matter into the clear. Accomplishing this result with a key provided is 
the work, aga in, of message center clerks, and whether they decode or 
decipher or decrypt such messages this book refers to their task under 
the general term cryptanalysis. The same word is also applied to. the 
work of the professional cryptanalysts who endeavor to break down secret 
systems whose key is unknown. 

Page 205 

signal intelligence was as small a duty as motion-picture photography was, 
and infinitely more esoteric. It was such secret work that whoever entered 
it was automatically a man apart. It was an in-sgain-out-again, seen-unseen, 
now here-now ther function, so hifhly specialized that its product was 
manufactured almost exclusively for the General Staff’s Military Intelligence 
Division. Indeed, the wo rk had been conduc ted in MID until the principle 
of separation of powers wjii ch-S E O ftf |kf f 



And command distinct removed it 
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and lodged it with the Chief Signal Officer* an operating activity 
with an operating agency. Within hie sphere, however, it had a place 
separate from his other responsibilities, walled off from them by the 
sensitive Staff purpose it served. 

Basic cryptography had bfen a part of the Chief Signal Officers 
mission since the Corps had Veen assigned the duty of preparing the War 
Department telegraph code. ' Field Codes, 



38 Regulations for .t in Army of the United States . 1913, Art. LXXVII* 
Signal Corps, para. 1556. The code was almost immediately compromised 
after the nation went to mr, Capt Garland C. Black, "Oie G-2 Signals 
Team,** Signal Corps Bul>tin No. 90 (May-Jun 36), 24-42. 



Page 206 

staff codes. Military Intelligence Division codes ana others were also 

compiled, this being the sort of work for which the Signal Corps maae its 

original contract, in 1921, 'dth W. F. Fripdman, the man who became a 

prime mover in it. Some of the work was not for military use at all. 

Among the outsiue duties fox which the subsequent Signal Intelligence 

Section was sought was the ihvising of a cxyptographic system for the 

Crop R* porting Board of the >partmervt of Agriculture., because gambling 

in crop futures made it vitil for the Government to keep the statistics 

inviolate until they could Vs given a general and simultaneous release. 

Occasional service to business houses, at the request of the Department 

of Commerce, and to the Cow it Guard, made other tangents to the main 

39 

circle of interest. 



39 CSigO Annual R>t, FY 32, sjppl. 



In distinction from 




, cryptanalysis made a gradual 
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appearance. Before the First World War. code and cipher solutation had 
been "almost entirely unknown to the War Department or to the Government 

/a 

of the United States as a whole." Under 



40 WD Annual %ts, 1919. Rpt of ColS, Vol. I, Pt. 1, p. 329. 



Page 207 (con*t) 

the pressure of war, the task cf solving codes had been charged to Mi-8, 
a newly-created section of the Military Intelligence Division which had 



brought together a company of university scholars typified by the Chaucer 
authority, John Matthews Manly. After the treaty of peace had dispersed 
this section, a distillation of it had moved quietly to New York City, 
there to continue the wartime work in peacetime. A former State Department 
cler, Herbert 0. '/ardley, hai mad* himself expert in ciyptanalysis, and 
accordingly be name head of the supersecret activity. State and War 
maintained the work Jointly, but when President Hoover and Secretary 
Stimson, coming into office :n 1929, determined to withdraw the Department 
of State funds from it, and the War Department preferred to cariy it on 
entirely within its own administration, the New York "Black Chamber" ^ 

4l The sensational nickrame given to it by analogy from the 
similar French organization, Herbert 0, 'ardley, The American Black 
Chamber ( Indianapolis , 1°31)„ 

closed and Mr, Yarilcy was left to assume that c ^de-breaking had been 
discontinued altogether. 

Page 208 

It had not been. Bereft of State Department co-sponsorship for the 
secret New York activity, the War Department could have continued it, 
but did not, partly becai 
up two- thirds of th.* exp 



jSW Uiert r wuuld h im 1 been a necessity for making 
|hac borne, and partly because 
Pao-e 209 
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neither the officer- in- charge nor the civilian- in-charge of the Signal 
Corps work cared to intercede or to reconmend. The former. Major Owen 
S, Albright, had made a tour of inspection earlier in 1929 which had not 
impressed him favorably. ^ The latter was Friedman, 



42. Interview sources (not cited). 



whose name had already become closely related to Signal Corps code work 
and was to become inseparable from it. Because of these two reasons, 
therefore, the Military Intelligence Division, which had subcontracted 
its cryp tana lytic work to Tardley, now transferred it to the Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer, and transferred the responsibility, too. It 
jointed the cryptographic work which had been formalized there, in the 
Personnel or Research Divisions, since 1922. Hie assignment gave authority 
for solution of enemy messages in time of war only. ^ 

Page 209 (con 1 t) 

43 (1) OCSigO Office Memo No. 54, 30 Sep 22. (2) OCSigO Office 

Memos Nos. 132 and 140, 26 Nov and 26 Dec 29. 

(3) AR 105-5, Chg. 1, 10 May 29. (4) CSigO Annual Ifct, FT 30, 10 Oct 

30, pp. 13-14. 



However, it became apparent that an army could not begin reading the 
enemy’s codes on the day a war began. One must learn before that, even 
though doing so meant violating the privacy of powers still officially 
friendly. This was the inescapable result of the general use of coaes 
by nations, part of a universal trespass recognized ^uite apart from 
conventional standards of international morality. 

At first, the new duty meant very little. For some years the Signal 



Corps had encouraged interest g^Qj^d^-s olying 311 elementary sorts 

Page 210 




sample problems appeared in the Bulletin, including a message found in 
the yard of an eastern penitentiary, which Junior members of the Code 
and Cipher Section solved in 50 minutes; an Army extension course in crypto- 
graphy was offered; and Mr. Friedman went to Monmouth from time to time 

JxL 

to give a course of lectures ; but these were all necessarily inconclusive* 

Page 210 (con' t) 

M (l) Signal Corps Bulletin No. 56 (Sep-Oct 1930), p. 55* (2) 

CSigO Annual Bpt, Ff 30, pp. 13-14. 

Friedman did find it possible to hire five associates. Their peculiar 
talents for mathematics, oriental and classical languages, statistics, 
mechanics or philology laid the basis for the exact and arcane training 
they entered upon and ultimately built up a group skilled enough to break ! 
cardinal Japanrse codes before the Second World War broke upon the United 
States. 




45 Pearl Earbor Attack ; Hearings before the Joint Committee on the 
Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack . 79th Cong. , 1st Sess„, Pt„ 34 0 
Proe. of Clarke Investigation, pp. g4-85 t and Pt» 36, Proc. of Hewiti 
Inquiry, pp, 311-312, Washington, D.C., 1946. 



At the outset of their wor)p, however, they were new men exploring a new 
field, During some of that period Colonel Vauborgne was stationed as 
signal officer at the Presidio of San Francisco, and,, because his enthusiasm 
let him to keep a "ham" intercept station going in his office during hours 
off duty, was able to supply the cryptanalysts with a problem or two* 

But such intercepts were wholly insufficient to provide real practice. ^ 
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46 Interview sources (not cited) 7 



in the Signal Intelligence Section until events two years after its 
transfer there,, In the first plac/i, the heaviest happening of 1931, and 
a major historical climax between wars, was the successful Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria, This overturn of the order of things made it 
important to the foreign and military policy of the United States to put 
a security check on the Pacific while British experts kept track of the 
other side of the world, A much less significant but much more immediate 
cause of the transformation of the Signal Intelligence Section was the 
circumstance that Yardley, having fully determined for himself that the 
Government had done with code-breaking and would not reinstate it, decided 
that, he could tell about it, The oo ok which resulted. The American Black 
Chamber , wav such a monumental ina.scretion that diplomatic and military 
security vtaggei-ed, ' The Japanese Empire learned for the first time 



AT AG file 388,3 (8-26-31), pa ssim . 



?age 21*»- 

ths.t all of its messages had been understood at the tine of the great 
rdsarnrament Conference of 1921, publicly protested, and secretly launched 
a program to change all of its security forms and devices, Friedman now 
found himsief starting over again, with a task a hundred times more dif- 
ficult. 

He had with him Messrs, Clark. Hurt, ICullback, Eonlett. and Sinkov, 
the five who had entered upon the work in 1930; and the Signal Intelligence 
Section had been riven permission to train officers as veil in its techniques. 
Lieutenant Mark Ehoads became the first student in 1931 and Lieutenant W, 



Preston Corderman the seepnd Th$ original pl r n had been to 

Fage 213 
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tutor one officer a year, as was done in photography, procurement and other 
fields; but the work proved to be far more difficult and exacting than a 
single year could profitably contribute to; and in apy case, the training 
made a team of two necessary. ^ Rhoads was continued when Coruerman mmi* 
in, and 




48 Memo ACofS G-l for CofS, 2 Oct 35, no sub. AG 319.12 (8-27-35). 



C order nan in turn, with his successors, had a similar two-year span of 
training. A related project to give preliminary training 

Page 213 (con* t) 

in the Reserve Officers Training Corps came to nothing because cryptanalysis 
starts at a fairly high level, comparable to that of a bachelor’s degree, 
and continues in a climate which is basically scholarly. It is not suited 
to the capsule quality of R.O.T.C. training, with one subject swallowed 
every Friday. 

There was a gradual addition of staff in the Signal Intelligence 
Section. "By 1936, there were 14, and the Section had an allowance of 176 
for an emergency. 176 persons would not be found for the work in a hurry, 
let alone be made expert overnight, but the authorization was bolstering. 
Another source for cryptanalytic work was an officer assigned after an 
extended tour of duty in Tokyo; and an arrangement with the Federal Bureau 

JLn 

of Investigation increased the facilities for instruction. 7 



49 CSigO Annual Rpt, FT 33, Supj&l,, p. 23. 



Captain Rhoads became ill in 1935 and retired, but after a long recuperation 
returned as a civilian when It grew apparent that the war required him. 



Corderman followed' the milifcs 



land ultimately became the 




civilians and young officers the secret, exasperating, lonely work went on. 
Expertness increased. 



Page 214 ( cont ) 

CHAPTER XII 
PEARL HARBOR 



1. Tension 

Most of all, those who waited in the cryptanalytic chambers of the 
high Washington headquarters waited tensely, for they held a great secret., 
Since early 1939, the Signal Corps* cryptanalysts had been directing their 
best efforts toward solving the Japanese ultra-secret diplomatic code, 
which was known as the purple system. Never before had they been confronted 
with such a difficult problem, and at first their progress was slow. So 
baffling did the purple system seem to be that Mauborgne asked Friedman, 
the chief cryptanalyst, to put aside the administrative duties in which 
he was then primarily engaged. * Twenty months of tedious, dreary work 



1 Jt. Committee, 79th Cong., 1st Seas., Hearings before the Joint 
Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack . (Wash. , D.C. , 
1946), Exhibit No. 147, Pt. 34, Clarke Investigation, pp. 84-85, and 
Exhibit No. 149, Pt. 36, Hewitt Inquiry,, pp. 311-312. Hereafter, referred 
to as JCC Hearings with part and pages cited, 

Friedman suffered a nervous collapse and was ill nearly five months; 
he returned to the Signal Intelligence Service in April, 194i D 
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pinned down the secret which had eluded both British ancl German cryptanalysts. 
In August, 1940, the first complete translation was haacled in, and the 
United States government 





confidential and explosive information which was being exchanged by the 
Japanese envoys in Washington and Tokyo became a matter of record in the 
United StateSo So large a gift did the American leaders consider the 
breaking of the Japanese code that they referred to it as "Magic." * 

2 (1) Ibid . (2) George Morgenstem. Pearl Harbor ? Hie Story of 
the Secret War (New York, 1947) , p. 168. 

In the possession of "Magic," the United States held a priceless 
weapon. But like many secret weapons, it caused Its possessors innumerable 
headaches over the question of how best to use it. Which was to be para- 
mount! guarding the secrecy of "magic," or using it to gain a military 
advantage? What was important enough to jeopardize its security? The Any 
policy was clear and well-defined; it limited the number of people who 
knew the secret, and it did not send information based on intercepted mes- 
sages to field commanders. There was always the possibility that the Japanese 
would intercept our own messages, or that from the very nature of the action 
we took they would be able to deduce that we must have broken their codes. 

The Navy, which had been furnished full information as soon as Signal 
Intelligence Service had broken the purple code, on the other hand did send 
some paraphrased information based on intercepts to their theater commanders, 
at least until the middle of July, 1941. For the whole of the war, the 
Question would have to be considered and reconsidered each time that the 
military leaders made a decisive move. It was a grave responsibility. 3 

3 JCC Hearings, pt. 4, Testimony of Rear Admiral T. S. Wilkinson, 
pp. 1736-1737. 

The Signal Intelligence - S erv ice in-late 194l reflected the augment- 
ation in personnel, space, I and §kb^l£lies which had been granted to it 
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ahead of almost all other War Department agencies. 

From a handful of men it had grown to a strength of 181 officers, enlisted 
men, and civilians in Washington, and 150 officers and enlisted men in the field. 
Operationally, the Signal Intelligence Service was a division of the 
Operations Branch of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, with head- 
quarters in the Munitions Building. It consisted of the Signal Intel- 
ligence School, the 2nd Signal Service Company, and four operating sections i 
administrative; crypt analytic, which studied various kinds of traffic; 
cryptographic, which was responsible for all Any cryptographic systems, 
for security studies, and for monitoring traffic for violations of com- 
munications security; and laboratory, a section which prepared secret 
inks, tested suspected documents, ana performed photographic services. 

Page 771 (con't) 

Colonel Otis K. Sadtler was chief of the Operations Branch within the Office 
of the Chief Signal Officer, and Leiutenant Colonel Bex W. Vinckler was officer 
in charge of the Signal Intelligence Service, with Major H&rola G. Hayes 
as his executive officer, and William F. Friedman as his civilian assistant. 

The 2nd Signal Service Company furnished military personnel for a varied 
assortment of duties, manned the intercept stations, and served as a con- 
venient military unit to which signal intelligence personnel could be 
assigned. * 

4 Arrty Security Agency, "A. Lecture on the Origin and Development 
of the Amy Security Agency, 1917-1947," Mar A& 0 SigC Hist Sect file. 



During 194l, by agreement between the two services, the Army and Navy 
worked together intercepting, decoding, and translating Japanese diplomatic 
and consular dispatches, ts even the" wofETli 



division of labor was arranged 
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simply: 



oad and share the credit. The 



mepages originating on even dates 





were decrypted ana translated by the Any; those with old dates the Rasy 
processed. In the opinion of the Amy's chief cryptanalyst, this arrange- 
ment was more satisfactory from an administrative than from a cxyptoanalytic 

standpoint* ^ 




5 JCC Hearings, Exhibit Ho. 147, Pt. 34, Clarke Investigation, 
Testimony of William F 0 Friedman, pp. 34-36, 63-84, (2) Ibid*, Exhibit 

Ro. 149, Pt. 36, Hewitt Inquiry, Testimony of Captain L. ?• Safford, C9H, 
p, 146* (3) Ibid *, Pt* 10, ^testimony of Admiral Noyes, p. 4751* 

Page 772 ( con* t) 

Rot all messages sent by Japan, intercepted by monitoring stations, 
and forwarded to Signal Intelligence Service were handled with e*ual 
promptness. The high military officials uncerstood the reasons; as the 
chief of military intelligence saids "I felt sure those devoted men who 
spent so much time on it were doing everything they possibly could do.*.. 
The astonishing thing... was not that these messages were delayed in the 
process of translation from Japanese to English, but that wo were able to 
do it at all. It was a marvelous piece of. work on the part of the highly 
technical men who handled that extraordinary job of breaking codes and 
ciphers." 6 Host of the "magic" messages were 



6 Ibid. . Ft. 2, Testimony of General Sherman Miles, p. 865* 

in the hands of high intelligence officers within an h ur or two from 
their time of origin. Others might not be deciphered and translated 
for a day, or a week, or even a month. There was first of all a scarcity 
of qualified cryptanalysts and translators. Secondly, the messages had to 
be picked out of the air by intercep ting stations located at widely separated 
points* Ho one station couli plcfiE^RSl of I them; there had to be stations 



Pag* 773 




at many points in order to intercept any appreciable amount of traffic. Not 
all stations had e*ual facilities for forwarding the intercepts to Washington. 
Some had teletype machines, and could forward messages promptly; some 
sent them on by radio; some used air mail. Such was the case with the 
Amy's station in Hawaii, 

Page 773 (con't) 



which sent an accumulated packet of Intercepts to Washington once each 
week by commercial air Clipper, or by ship in case bad weather delayed 
the Clipper's departure. The only messages Hawaii transmitted to Washington 
by radio were those especially selected according to instructions from 
the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, When messages were received,, 
they were sorted into categories of priority set up by agreement between 
the Chief Signal Officer and the Director of Naval Communications. Ordinarily, 
two things determined the order in which messages *ere handled? first, the 
precedence of the dispatch, that is, the urgency with which it was sent; 
and second, the particular code used. As a rule, messages in the purple 
system got first priority because it carried the most important traffic 
and because solving it involved complicated electrical machine analysis, 
whicle several other Japanese codes comprised essentially manual cryptographic 
analysis. From time to time a message of considerable importance would 
come through in a "low" or "medium" grade code, usually because the place 
of origin did not have the higher level codes, or because a code machine or 
transmitting station had broken down. After the messages were sorted into 
priority groups, the Signal Intelligence Service men first of all had to 
get a "key" tc the message in order to decipher it. That could take any- 
where from 15 minutes to a week or a month. In some cases, it might never 
be solved. Once the messag e decryp ted?, or sufficiently decrypted to in- 
dicate some importance, it Iwent translators , They scanned the 
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message for information, and. those that seemed most important they trans- 
lated fir^t. There was no way of knowing shat was in a message, or even 
shat it wab about until it could be deciphered and scanned by a translator. 
Externally the messages showed nothing, except for the priority and the 
type of code used. After being decrypted and translated, one copy of each 
message ras retained by the Sigr.nl Intelligence Service, and additional 
copies rent to G»2 and the Office of Naval Intelligence for distribution. ^ 



7 (1) JCT Hearings, Pt. 2 (Miles), p. 799. (2) Ibid.. Pt. 10, 

(Maj, Hubert Shukraft), p. ^19. (3) Ibid .. Exhibit Ho. l4p, Clausen 
Investigation, pt. 35 (Col C. A. Powell), p. 82 and (Col Hex Mlnckler), 

PP. 103-104. (4) Ibid., Exhibit So. 149, Hewitt Inquiry, Pt. 36, (Powell), 

p. 227. 

* . *'« r 



2. The Magic Messages 

In Japan, the Eonoye cabinet had fallen, to be replaced by • tough 
minded government eager to take advantage of the opportunity to seise • 
rich empire in the Par East. In Washington, a series of diplomatic talks 
had begun between Secretary of State Cordell Hull and Japan's ambassador. 
Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, assisted by a special diplomatic errvqy, Saburo 
Xurusu, Meanwhile, through "magic,." the American goverment was able to 
read most of shat the Japanese were saying among themselves, stripped of 
diplomatic niceties. Within the Vfar Department, the intercepted Japanese 
diplomatic messages were distributed to Secretary of War Stimson; Chief 
of Staff General George C.. Marshall; Chief of the War Plans Division, G»3, 
Major General Leonard T, Gerow; Chief of the Military Intelligence Division, 
G-2, Brigadier General Sherman-ifile s; and -fljhlcf of the Shr Eastern Division 
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Colonel Mn S, Bratton,. On alternate,. month* they were sent to; 
President Hoosevelt or . occasionally to his military aide, . General Watson; 

;■ :* • y " ; ’ -H- ' 

: in themonths when the Wavy made the White Bouse di strlbution, ' the Bar . 

V .'V' ;■ •- 

Department distributed the messages toa select (group of State Department 

" •■■ ■'. ■ '-' v '-- ;• , . V ' * ■' ■ 

officials,. When intercepted messages came In, trusted couriers^ carried 

: '» J . •; . ’-".S '*-*'■ ..El ~ % .' - 

* . i , * , ■ • , ■ , ■ i. ~ 9 

them iii ^locked pouches to the recipients, who read the messages, and returned 
■ them to the courier, who thereafter burned all copies except the single ■ . 

original; for file, . . V 

‘ b .. ' * ■*■'{'. . . . ' - 
■ ‘ , . . ' • ‘ ‘ - . » 1 . • - . v , ■ 

• . > ■ / • -*• - *.p . , ^ t 

, ■ - ■ . • ■ . »■ r . . ■ 

■'V.!"’' Id addition to the officers on the regular distribution list, ebo 
.were classified as "ultra,”, there were, others who were concerned in. 

one degree oranother with "magic." General Nilee had Colonel Hoses '■ 

1 < » . 1 , ■ . , • ’ * " #1 * *_ ■ \ , _ * 

;-W* PeUi^ew se hls executivc officer, ahcL Cplonel Bratton 1 ■ Asttlsuht v 

was ^Golohel-'Giyde /busehhury ■Colonel wkitef^Bi '-Smlth-ifes . sWretlry l to 'the 

■■ W^^Gor^^icaf ibfis a§6i.s tari t , ‘ GaptSin^ J; R, i HedMnV^apta^fi , -*li; ‘P£ - ' 

,S^f fdrdj-^Gh 1 ^f4of «C dmrauri lea t i on s t Security Divisionf Captaih-'A. D^- Krmner, 
efeo-'wES -rf8^neihl^’ : f6V distritutidn*' -Of-" "magic" 'meesages within' = t&»' : Navy; .■' 
...sua-Adffli^ ^ ; Di-7is^d;- Within the < : 

Signal -‘Gorps; were Colonel. 0\‘ : ,.T„ Sadtl# r p " Chief'- of the Cperationa. Breach,, 
Lieutenant Colonel Rex W r 555i{Ckl»»r c . Chief of Signal Intelligence- .Services ' 
Major. Bobert Ba-'SKukraft.. ^’;n.ckler“s 'assistant in charge of radio, intercepts; 

. ■ ■ . ' ; , '■ . ■ . s v v' * 

Capt'ain' : Har6ld-Dbud i; chief- of ths- co.de and ’cipher section; 'arid William ■ 

Priedinan, principed r.r^'j ??ith •.aheja- the whole thing load began, \ ■ 

These men’ of necessity. . uoro&thi-ag s hut 'sot;- everything'; about' "magic,® . 

• and fitt»d ! int’o the in , hit’ Ifes’s.er toies!. ! '. ^ . 1 

\-.r> If I- - ■ " ■ «ji* >V 

: 1'A- JOC Hearings,' aessiftil 
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In November, definitely ominous notes were introduced into the Japanese 
diplomatic messages, On 2? November, Tokvo sent a significent dlsp tnh to 
Nomura and Kurusu, strewing that they >ere working' against 

Page 77? (con' 1 1) 

a deadline wi.j.f'h hau been set for November 25 e-no later changed to Novembe; 
29: , . Tnis time we mean , , that the deadline absolutely cannot 

be changed. After that, things are automatically going to happen* " ^ 

The War Department sent out identical warning messages to all commands 



15 JCC Hearings, Pt, 12, Exhibits, Record of Intercepts, p, 165. 



to report measures taken* On November 19, Japan sent two messages which implied 
that a complete breakdown in relations was impending* These messages, which 
were translated and in the hands of American authorities on November 28, set up 
a code by which Japanese diplomatic officials all over the world could be 
warned of a break in diplomatic relations. They came to be known as the "winds" 
messages, as follows g 



In case of emergency (danger of cutting off our diplomatic 
relations), and the cutting off of international communicatio is, 
the following warning will be added in the middle of the daily 
Jap’mes*' language short wave news broadcast. 

(1) In case Japan-!!, S„ relations are in dangers HIGASHI 
NO KkTT. AVF (Fast wind rain). 

(2) Japan - U.S.S.H. relations s KITA NO KA.ZF KPMORI 
(North Wind cloudy). 

(3) Japnn-Brirish relations* NISHI NO KA 7T HAHE 
(^est wind clear). 

this signal will be given in the middle and at the end of a 
weather forces t and each sentence will be repeated twice. flhen 
this is heard please destory all code papers, etc. This is as 
yet to be a completely secret arrangement. 



Forward as urgent intelligence. 



When our diplomatic relations are becoming dangerous, we will add 
the following at the beginning and end of our general intelligence 
broadcasts* 

Page 778 

(1) If it is omj , "HIGASHI." 



I^i^i^Ja]^^ 
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(2) Japan- Russia relatione, "KITA." 

(3) Japan-Britieh relations, (including Thai, Malaya, N.E. I.), 

"NISHI. " 

The above will be repeated five times and included at beginning 
and end* 

Belay to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, San Francisco. 6 



16 Ibid.. ppc 154-155. 



When the 'Winds" code messages came in, tile interest of Axvgr and Bawy intel- 
ligence officers focused on their meaning, and the importance of intercepting 
their follow-up message, the so-called "winds" execute message, which would 
put Japanese war plans into execution. Interest heightened when the "winds" 
messages were followed by one which contained instructions to the Japanese 

diplomatic corps throughout the world to begin destroying their codes and 
17 

code machines. Intelligence 



17 Ibid. Pt. 12, pp. 208-210, 215-216. 



officers disagreed on Just which was the most significant intercept, but 
all agreed that the cumulative effect pointed to war. At the time, every- 
one thought th ! * t when an implementing message came through, it would be 
the eign-il for which they were waiting. 

Colonel Sadtler directed that every Signal Corps facility strain to 
intercept the "winds" execute message. Be coordinated efforts with the 
Navy. Major Shukraft alerted the monitor stations. Sadtler, Minckler and 
Shukraft decided that Monitor Station No. 2 in San Fraocisco.would have 
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the best chance of getting the message. In a teletype conference with that 
station, Shukraft directed that all Japanese intelligence broadcast be 



monitored and forvared int 
Just down the Potomac, whs 




He want to Fort Hunt, Virginia, 
n No. 7 was located, and alerted 







the officer in charge there to watch for a repetition of words, which would 
appear unmistakably in the Jananese. message that Washington wanted. The 
specific Japanese code words ’?ere not given to either monitoring station. 
Because the Signal Corps monitor stations had no Japanese linguists. Lieutenant 
Colonel Wesley T. Guest, chief of the Communications Liaison Division in 
the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, made arrangements with the Federal 
Communications Commission to be particularly watchful of all voice broad- 
casts from Japan, and gave the commission the ISnglish translations of ths 
code words. ^ Intelligence officers agreed that an 

18 (1) JCC Hearings, Ft. 10, Testimony of Major Hubert Souk raft, 
pp. 49l4-4oi9 and. Testimony of Colonel Otis K. Sadtler, pp. 4628-4659. (2) 

Ibid .. Pt. 29, Exhibit 145 1 AFHB Proceedings, Testimony of Colonel Otis K. 
Sadtler, pp. 2427-2433. 



authentic implementing "winds" message when it came would hive to conform 
in all respects to the conditions outlined by the two intercepted messages; 
it would not be enough if only part of the conditions were met. The Japanese 
ware meticulous; it would be out of character for them to 
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deviate in any detail from their pre-arranged code. In addition, there 
was the fact that they had set up the code for use in case the ordinazy 
means of communication were cut off. The embassies they would be attempting 
to reach in such a case would be listening at the time and under the exact 



conditions specified. In the next few dcys, several messages were intercepted 
which bore some resemblance to the expected "winds" code message, but none 
of them fitted the whole pattern. 



Meanwhile, the new ChiefjlTigrial Of'ficeFT'j General Olmstead, was too 
deeply engrossed in matters or supply "anJi organization to pay much attention 



to the Signal Corps* intelligence functions. He ras less interested in 
cryptographic activities and the "magic* intercepts than his predecessor. 

General Mauborgne, who had had cryptographic training at Fort Leavenworth in the 
1900*8. 19 01ms te ad may have seen an 



19 Ibid .. Exhibit 147, Ft. 34, Clarke Investigation (Friedman), p» 83. 

The chief of Army military intelligence, General Sherman Miles said "general 
Mauborgne was principally responsible for that magnificent work of breaking 
those codes." Ibid.. Pt. 2, p. 95 U 

occasional message. Colonel Sadtler, who was in daily intimate contact with 
"magic," was deeply interested ansi, concerned. He belived that war was coming 
very soon. When he found that General 01ms trad was planning once more to 
start on his delayed trip to the Caribbean area. 
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Sadtler tried to dissuade him. Olmstead was leaving on December 2, taking 
with him Colonel Sickelhaupt aud Major Harold 0. Bixby, an off ices' from the 
personnel Division whom Olms tp? 4 was planning to assign in Trinidad. Colonel 

Sadtler thought positively that war would be declared before General Olmstead 

' 

returned and that it was the Chief Signal Officer* s duty to be in Washington* 
Olmstead answered that he was goirg anyway, and that that was all there was to 
it. 20 

20 Ibid .. Exhibit 147, Ft. 34 (Sadtlc-r), pp. 87-8*8. 



Colonel Sadtler was in daily contact with his Navy counterpart. Admiral 
Noyes. At about 9;30 on the morning of December 5, Noyes called Sadtler and 
told him "the message if. in," or words to that effect, and asked him to 
inform G-2. Colonei. Sadtler asked Admiral Noyes which 



21 Ibid. , Pt. 10. pp. 4ft2j M65 9 and Tt. BP , pp. 2427-2433 
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message it was , and. Noyes replied that he thought it was the Japanese- 
British, Colonel Sadtler immediately went to General Miles 5 office, just 
down the hall from his own in the Munitions Building, and reported the infor- 
mation, General Miles called Colonel Bratton in, and Bratton after hearing 
the news, suggested that this message might he another false alarm. He 
asked Sadtler to get verification of it from the Admiral. Colonel Sadtler 
therefore returned to his office and called Admiral Noyes on the secret 
telephone connection between the two offices. Noyes said 
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that he would be unable to verify the message at the moment because he bad 
to attend a meeting, but that he would do it later. Colonel Sadtler answered 
that later would be too late. 



22 Ibid . 

Sadtler reported this latest conversation to General Miles, and then re- 
turned to his office vexy much disturbed. To him the winds execute message 
meant war, and he had no doubt that this was indeed an execute message. 

He felt that a warning should be sent to all overseas departments. The 
more he thought about it, the greater concern he felt. Sitting down at 
his typewriter, he typed out a draft of a message he intended to recommend 
be sent to the overseas commanders in the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and 
Panama, As Sadtler remembered the message four years later, it read* 

Reliable information indicates war with Japan veiy 
near future stop take every precaution to prevent repetition 
of Port Arthur stop notify the Navy stop Marshall, 



23 Ibid., Pt. 35, p. 209. 



Technically, Sadtler had dJischa 
ported the original call from 



* 



responsibilities when he had re- 
lAdmiral Noyes td General Miles. But Sadtler 





was a man of action, and h e wa8 convinced that this message was real, and 
that the overseas commanders ought to be warned. With this in mind, he 
want to see General Gerow in War Plans Division, General 

i 
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Staff; he repeated his stoiy, and suggested that a warning be sent to Panama, 
the Philippines, and Hawaii., General Gerow said he thought that the commanders 
inthOB* areas had had ample notification, and the matter was dropped. Still 
dissatisfied. Colonel Sadtler made one more attempt. He went to see the 
secretaiy of the General Staff, Lieutenant Colonel Walter B. Smith, who he 
knew would have direct access to General Marshal L, and again told his story. 
Smith asked Sadtler what he had done, and upon learning that Sadtler hao. al- 
ready talked to G-2 and to war Plans, Smith said he did not wish to discuss 
it further. 

24 Ibid, . Pt. 10, pp. & 30 i'f, and Pt. 29, p. 2431, 

Sadtler did not show his proposed warning message to eitherGerow or Smith. 
Unfortunately, the message was lost. Colonel Sadtler later checked with 
members of his office staff; rune had any recollection of the message, or 
indeed of his having written it. Colonel Sadtler typed the message himself, 
made no copy of it, and did nr.t know what "became of it, although he had in- 
tend to keep it. 25 

25 Ibid, . Pt. 35, Clauser Investigation, Affidavit of Colonel Otis K., 
Sadtler, p. 209. 



Of the many aspects of the Pearl Harbor attack, probably none confused 
the subsequent investigating jgi'onps mor e than the conflicting testimony re- 



garding the “winds M messages! 



the 



Roberts 
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Commission, all investigators probed into the matter, and all concluded that 
no true "winds" execute was in fact broadcast prior to December 8, As for 
the Sadtler conversation. General Gerow testified that he did not recall the 
incident, but that it was possible that Sadtler had told him of "an unverified 
report,” or that he had received "some, tentative infonration that was subject 
to confirmation.” ^6 p or ^id Colonel Smith recall Sadtler 1 8 visit to his 

26 JCC Hearings, Ft. 35, Clausen Investigation, Affidavit of Lieutenant 
General Leonard T. Gerow, p. 1625. 



office. It was not a matter over which he would have had any responsibility, 
he said, since it was a controversy between the chiefs of intelligence and 
war plans, and both would have had direct access to General Marshall. Smith 
added that he himself was not an "ultra" officer, so that Sadtler could not 
have given him any information which would have persuaded him to take the 
initiative. ^ Colonel Bratton remembered Sadtler* s visit to Gerow* s 



office, and corroborated the essential details, Bratton added that he did 
not see Sadtler again about the matter, but did call the Navy and the Signal 
Intelligence Service to ask if any winds message had been received, and was 
told that none had come in, ^8 Admiral Noyes did not 
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28 Ibid. , Pt. 9, p, A 521 . 

recall talking to Sadtler, although he said that he might have done so, 
because he did talk to him almost every day. Noyes was convinced that the 
message was not a true execute. ^ 



29 Ibid . , Pt. 10, p 
menting message until after 



47.33^^Ehe-Anor--ooq tinned to monitor for an impli 

one execute, broadcast from 



the 2££££J “ 3n 



* 

Tokyo Jl/*4 and. JZJ on December 8, 194l t snd picked up by the FCC monitoring 
station is accepted as completely authentic. It conformed to the code in 
all respects, and apparently was intended for the Japanese embassy in London, 
since it mentioned only Britian. American intelligence officers interrogating 
the head of the Japan Badio Broadcasting Corporation aftrr the end of the war 
confirm that no winds execute message was broadcast until after the attack had 
begun, and that this message mentioned only England* Biport of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack. Appen E, P. 476, 

Following his second telephone conversation with Admiral Noyes about a 
possible "winds” execute message, Colonel Sadtler did nothing further to 
ascertain from Admiral Noyes or anyone else the exact wording of the intercept. 

So far as he knew, nothing more was done by the Amy to get additional in- 
formation from Noyes, but he assumed that the basis of the information he 
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had received from Noyes was an actual execute message, which according to 
standard practice wou& be transmitted without delay to G-2 of the Army. 3° 

30 JCC Hearings, Pt. 35, p. 96, 

Since the next day, Saturday, December 6, fell on an even-numbered date, the 
Amy v/- « responsible for processing "magic" messages. Early that, morning, 

Tokyo filed a message which was intercepted by a Navy station at about 7:20 
A.M. , and which informed the Japanese ambassadors in Washington that the Japanese 
Government would forward a long memorandum for th« United States Government. 

It would be sent in fourteen parts, and the envoys would be informed by still 
ano the message when they should deliver it to the United States Government. ^ 

past 



The Navy sent this "pilot" message in code to the Anry at five minute 



31 Ibid.. Pt 12, p. 2391 
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noon. Signal -Intelligence Service civilian employees ordinarily worked 
only until noon 0 By three o’clock,, the persons still on duty had decoded, 
translated, and typed the message. There was of course no way of knowing 
what would he in the memorandum when it came, hut Colonel Minckler called 
up Major Shukraft, who had been ill and off duty that morning, and asked 
him to come in and stay until the expected message arrived. Shukraft did 
come, and stayed all night. Working with him was a civilian, Frank 3. 
Rowlett, later lieutenant colonel, who at that time was the assistant 
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chief of the code and cipher section. 

3y the middle of the afternoon, 13 parts of the expected message 
were in, but there was nothing significant in them. 32 Both services 

32 Ibid.. Pt. 12. pp. 239-245. 

scanned all incoming messages anxiously, and there was a feeling that some- 
how they had missed the fourteenth part. Actually, they had not; it came 
in late that night, filed twelve hours after the first parts, and in a 
different code. ^3 At any rate, by 9 o'clock Saturday night the first 



33 Ibid.. Pt. 10, (Shukraft), pp. 4929-4930 and Pt. 12, p, 245c 



thirteen parts, had been decoded, typed and passed along to Colonel Bratton's 
office. Colonel Bratton and Colonel Pueenbury were on duty that night, and 
Bratton stayed until all or nearly all of the thirteen parts had been 
received, but decided that there was nothing particularly alarming in them. 
The Navy distributed the thirteen parts of the message that night to the 
White House, and to the high-ranking Navy officials on the "ultra" list. 
General Miles happened tb De dining withj 



Admiral Wilkinson, his Navy counter- 
pi one 1 Bratton and General Miles, 



A6p 1 9 i 



it does not appear that the message was delivered to any other Arsy men 
that night. 34 
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34 Ibid., Pt. 10, Testimony of Colonel Rufus S. Bratton, pp. 4507- 

4628, 



At 2?3P A„M. on December 7, there was filed in Tokyo and intercepted 
by a Navy monitoring station between 3s05 and 3:10 A.M. the fourteenth 
and final part o.'.‘ the Japanese message. As subsequently decoded by the 
Navy, the significant part of the message reads 

The Japanese Government regrets to have to notify 
hereby the American Government that in view of the 
attitude of the American Government it cannot but consider 
toat it is impossible to reach an agreement through further 
negotiations. 35 



35 -iCC Hearings, Pt. 12, Exhibits, Record of Intercepts, p. 245, 



The foujteenth part ras available in the Navy Department for distribution 
at soma time between 7s 30 and 8 o'clock Sunday morning, December 7. 

The Kavy delivered this part to the White House and to Secretary Knox 
shortly before 10 A. M. The War Department started deliveiy to itB 
officials and to the State Department at 9 A. M„. 

Even if the fourteenth part of the Japanese memorandum had not clearly- 
indicated the imminence of war, two "magic" intercepts which followed would 
have removed all doubt. The last one contained final instructions to the 
Japanese embassy concerning the destruction of codes and BPcret papers? 
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After deciphering part 14 of my No. 902 and also Nos, 



907, 908, and 909 ,- pi e ae e- de 8 1 r o y | 
machine and all machi 



secret documents 



at once the remaining cipher 
Dispose in like manner also 
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This came in shortly after another even more significant intercept, 

the n one o'clock" message, and was distributed at approximately the same 

time. The "one o'clock" message saidi 

Will the Ambassador please submit to the United 
States Government (if possible to the Secretary of State) 
our reply to the United States at Is 00 P,M# on the 7th, 
your time. 



36 Ibid, . Pt. 12, p. 248. 



This dispatch was filed by the Japanese at 4j 18 A. M. on December 7, 
and intercepted by the Navy monitoring station at Bainbridge Island 
in the state of Washington at ^2 37 a. M. It was decrypted and available 
in the Navy Department at about 7 o'clock, but there was no Navy translator 
on duty at the time, so the Navy sent the dispatch over to the Krmy for 
translation. It was returned at about 9 o'clock. 

Thereafter, throughout the morning, the fourteenth part of the long 
message, the "one o'clock" dispatch, and the codes destruction message 
were distributed to various military officials as they came into their 
offices. In the Navy Department, officers were discussing the implications 
of the l^-part message when the "one o'clock" message was handed to them. 

As was routine procedure, the men set up a time zone chart, on which the 
"1:00 P.M. your time" was translated into San Francisco, Honolulu, Manila 
and Tokyo time. In the course of delivezy to Secretary Hull's office, a 
naval aide mentioned that 1 P.M. Washington time was about dawn at Honolulu 
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and the middle of the night in the Far East. But no one deduced that 
the message meant an attack on Pearl Harbor. 37 



37 Ibid. . Pt. 8 (G 
3^36-3^-37 and (CaptainKri 



USN), pp. 33 Q 3-3396, >428, 
imer, USB), pp. 1910-3912. 
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Hie Amor's chief of Ihr Eatem intelligence, Colonel Bratton, came 
down to hie office between 7 and 8 o'clock. There he saw the fourteenth 
part of the long oes age, and sent it over to the State Department. 

Around nine o'clock, the "one o'clock" message was placed in his hands. 
Colonel Bratton had been waiting for some indication of where or when 
the Japanese would launch aggressive action. To him, the "one o'clock" 
mesrage spelled out one of the answers, as to time. The next hours were 
confdsed and hectic, Bratton launched a series of hurried conferences and 
telephone calls. The sequence of events is not entirely clear, but at 
any rate, when he called General Marshall's quarters, the General's aide 
informed Bratton that the Chief of Staff was horseback riding, as was 
bis Sunday morning custom. Marshall apparently returned almost immediately 
after the telephone call, notified Bratton that he would be at his office 
within a few minutes, and did in fact arrive shortly after 11 o'clock. In 
the meantime. General Gerow and General Miles had arrived at their offices 
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and had se^n the messages. 



38 Ibid . „ Pt. 10 (Bratton), pp. 4609-4628 and Pt. 11 (Marshall), 
pp„ 5175ff, and Pt. 2 (Miles), p. 926. 



General Marshall agreed that the "one O'clock" message meant trouble. 
He wrote out. a message in longhand to be sent to his field commanders as 
an additional warning to those they had already received. Before sending 
it, he called Admiral Stark to confer with him. Stark felt that the Nayy 
commanders had received sufficient warning and hesitated to say anything 
more lest he confuse them. However, before Marshall had finished writing 



the message. Stark got in 



fe o a frh with Marshall and asked him to add to the 
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dispatch the usual expression to inform the Naval officers. General Marshall 
added this portion to his longhand draft, to be sent to the Western Defense 
Command, the Panama Command, the Hawaiian Command and the Philippine Command* 
It reads 



The Japanese are presenting at 1 F„M„ Eastern Standard 
time, today, shat amounts to an ultimatum. Also they are 
unoer orders to destroy their code machine immediately. 

Just what significance the hour set may have we do not 

know, hut be on the alert accordingly. Inform naval authorities 

of this communication, 39 



39 Ibid .. Pt. 3 (Marshall), pp. 1105-1116. 

Marshall handed the draft to Colonel Bratton with instructions to take 
it to the message center to he dispatched immediately. As he left the 
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office, Bratton heard Gerow say, "If there is a question of priority, 
give the Philippines precedence." 

In his office at the War Department Signal Center, Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward F. French was on duty, as he had been every Sunday morning for several 
reeks. The volume of work in the center was very heavy, and demanded his 
attention most of the time; besides, he felt it his duty to be on hand during 
so critical a period should ary "unforeseen circumstance" arise. When 

40 Ibid., Exhibit 143, Pt. 23, Testimony of Colonel Edward F. French 
pp. 1102-1105. 



Bratton came in, obviously excited, and aBked to go into the code room, 
telling French that the Chief of Staff had a very important message to 



send "by the fastest safe 




h took charge personally. Be 



■( 



196 ^ 

set his code men to work at once, and left Bratton in the code room while 
he went to the operating room to check the Honolulu circut, which had been 
fading out that morning. The Hawaiian Department had regularly scheduled 
radio conanunication with the War Department, but both were on the air all 
the time, and supposedly Washington could reach Fort Shafter any time. 

However, both station WAR in Washington and WTJ at Fort Shafter had only 
10-kilowatt transmitters, powerful enough to maintain contact under good 
atmospheric craditions, but unreliable because of static interference and 
fading if conditions were poor. Lieutenant Colonel Carroll A„ Powell, 
the Hawaiian Department signal officer, ted asked for a more powerful set, 
such ast.ne 25-kilowatt station the Navy ted, but the Amy had only recently 
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been released from its previous agreement with the Navy to use stations of 
no uore than 10-kilowatt power, and lack of funds, coupled with lengthy 
procurement procedures, power, had prevented the remedying of what Powell 
considered a definite military weakness. At l:4o in the morning, Hawaii 
had been in direct contact with Wasnington, clearing corrections. The 

42 Ibid., Exhibit 1^3, Pt. 22 (Powell), pp. 237-249. 

readability was four, which was vezy poor. By 4:20 conditions were so bad 
that signals were not clearing, and Hawaii shifted to another f resiliency 0 
from 8160 kilocycles to 12240 kilocycles, in an attempt to hear. Ry 5 o’clock, 
Hawaii was unable to hear Washington on the 12240 frequency, and at 7:20 it 
shifred to 12090, and .a little laterto 12075, hoping to break through. 

At 7 8 30 it shifted once mor$ s this time to 1600, ^ and heard Washington 




43 Ibid. , Pt. 22, p. 238. Presumably Colonel Powell was speaking 




(L6,000 kilocycjteles, 
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to get any messages through or to maintain unbroken contact* 
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At five minutes past nine o'clock,, Washington told Hawaii it would relay 
through San Francisco* 44 

44 Ibid. 



Colonel Trench was responsible for choosing the means of transmission 
for the vital message Bratton had handed him. There weretthree things to 
considers speed, accuracy , and secrecy. Of these, French considered ac- 
curacy most important; he had cautioned his operators in setting up the 
coded message to be sure that there were no errors in it, because he did 
not want it garbled. The second consideration, speed, he decided would be 
most easily met by commericial transmission by way of San Francisco. He 
had two circuits available. Postal Telegraph and Western Union-HCA. If he 
chose Postal Telegraph, the message would have to go to Hew York, be relayed 
through the multiplex machine in Chicago, and then sent to San Francisco, 
with relay fromtthat point to commercial cable, and transmission to Hawaii 
by cable. Western Union had a direct wire to San Francisco, and a tube 
across the street there to the RCA facilities, a powerful 4o~kilowatt 

» 

station. He knew also that there was a teletype line direct from the 

Honolulu office of Western Union to the signal office at Fort Shafter. 

* 

Whet he did not know was that the teletype would not be in operation on 
Sunday morning, and that the warning when it arrived would be delivered by 
hand messenger. ^ 
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45 Ibid., Exhibit 145, Pt. 27, APHB, 



. 106, 110. (2) Ibid .. Exhibit 





Bratton had delivered the handwritten message into French's hands 
at 11:50, Eleven minutes later, the War Department Signal Center had 
typed it for clarity, had it authenticated hy Bratton, encoded it, and filed 
it for transmission with Western Union; sixteen minutes after’ that, the 
teletype transmission bad been .completed and the message was on its way 
to Hawaii from San Franc is coi RCA in Honolulu received it at 1:03 P.M. 
which was 7:33 A.M. Hawaiian time. It took 46 minutes en route, the maximum 
of the tine that Colonel French, had estimated when he told Colonel Bratton 
that it would require from thirty to forty-five minutes to reach Hawaii. 

Meantime, General Marshall had sent Bratton back to the Center to 
inquire once more whether the messages would reach field commanders before 
the one o'clock deadline mentioned In the Japanese intercept. Marshall 
waited in the deeptest concern; no one had told him that the Army circuit 
to Hawaii could not be used. On his desk was a scrambler telephone, which 
renders conversation a hash of meaningless sounds, unscrambled at the receiving 

end, but as Marshall testified later, it did not occur to him to use the 

he 

telephone, although frith it :/could have reached the field commanders in a 
matter of minutes. The scrambler telephone was considered "private" but 
not "secure," which is to say that it could be tapped by enemy agents, and 
if the "one o'clock" message had in fact meant a break in diplomatic relations 
and not an attack, an intercept of the Chief of Staff's conversation might 
have upset the delicate balance of international relations, and might also 
have revealed to the Japanese that the Americans possessed "magic." ^ 

46 Ibid., Exhibit Ho. 143, Pt. 23, Roberts Commission (Marshall), p. 1081. 

As for Colonel French, the scrambler telephone was not a facility over which 

in ary event 



he had any control; it was 



Chief of Staff, and 
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French would have considered it unsui table for the transmission of classified 
messages. 47 There v.ere otapr facilities that French could have used, however* 

47 Ibid. , Exhibit Eo. 145, Pt. 27, APHB, pp. 105, 110 and Exhibit Ho. 

143, pt. 23, Boberts Commission, pp e 1102-1105. 

either to send the message originally or to repeat it. He knew that the 
Navy had a much more powerful radio transmitter, and he had upon occasion 
sent messages to Hawaii via the Navy facilities. But he assumed that since 
the Army channel was unusuable, the Navy would be having difficulty that 
morning, too. It would have taken time to check with the Navy, and in any 
event, thr Navy would have had to deliver the message frorntheir facilities 
at Pearl Harter to Army headquarters at Port Shafter, delaying delivery 
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stiU further. French did not know that a third radio transmitter belonging 
t '• the Federal Bureau of Investigation was available, and was in fact clear 
that morning. 48 

46 Ibid. 

Hhetherr the course of events would have been altered, and in what wav. had 
another means of transmitting the message been chosen, muBt remain ioreveir 
supposition, "It was the failure of communications and not the selection 
ofaan improper channel that occasioned the delay.” ^ 



49 Congress of the United States, Report of the Joint Committee 
on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack (Wash. , D.C. , 1946), p. 226. 



3. The Attack on Pearl Harbor 

In Hawaii, the Departme nt f ifccr. Lieutenant Colonel Powell, 
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was resting from a trip to the mainland, from which he had returned on 
December 4, He had gone to observe radars at work in field training 
maneuvers, at continental aircraft warning sites, and in the laboratories; 
since his assignment to Hawaii in October 1940, he had been actively pushing 
the development of the Aircraft Warning Service in the islands. In training 
exercises with the Navy and the Air Corps, his radars had performed well; 
the "attacking” planes from an aircraft carrird had heen detected 80 miles 
a«ay, and the "defending" pursuit aircraft had been , , «, . . 
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